THE  GREAT   SOCIAL   REVOLUTIONS
it, is plainly understood. We must retrace the history
of France and its institutions to the very beginnings.
Royalty in Britain was very powerful after the Norman
Conquest, so powerful that the nobility and the commons
united against it and soon forced it to grant a constitu-
tion which Royalty never succeeded in abolishing,
because lords and commons were always united whenever
the rights which they had obtained at the point of the
sword, were in serious danger. In France, however, the
reverse had been the case. Royalty had been very weak
at the beginning ; and in order to maintain their rule
against the too-powerful nobles, and to extend it, the
kings sought the support of the middle classes. In no
country, perhaps, were the rights and the power of the
bourgeoisie in the Middle Ages greater than in France,
In the sixteenth century the administration as well as
the right of judicature was almost wholly in the hands
of the bourgeoisie; the nobles, though still powerful,
had to be content with military posts and offices at court.
The Duke of Saint-Simon, particularly indignant at
this state of things, called the reign of Louis XIV in the
seventeenth century, " un long regne de vile bourgeoisie".
This development had suffered a short interruption in
the first half of the seventeenth century, French Royalty
made an attempt to render its power absolute and, as
in England, nobility and middle class united against
it. Yet this union, which in England was maintained
through five hundred years, was in France only of brief
duration. Before two years had passed the rupture
between nobles and bourgeois was complete. Another
circumstance, however, was decisive. Genius in France
fought for Royalty, which found eminent champions
in Richelieu and Mazarin, whereas in England genius
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